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OFF THE ТОР 


М.Е. 


Вискѕ County is growing and 
changing, and Га like to be a part of 
this growth and change in a different 
way during the coming months. I 
want to share some of the things Гуе 
learned here with other women like 
myself, with teenagers, and with 
young people. Га like to stop dis- 
cussing and writing about the prob- 
lems and ideas for the future of our 
community; and start, instead, to 
be a part of a group actively doing 
something about them. Both groups 
are needed; but the time has come 
for me to move from one group to 
the other. 

Allen Twyford has generously 
asked me to Бе his “editor-at-large” 
(I know Гуе been gaining weight 
but once I get up from this desk and 
start moving around the County 
maybe he'll decide on another title). 
I hope to be able to continue my 
association with BUCKS COUNTY 
LIFE; 1 have had many happy, sat- 
isfying, and sometimes unbelievable 
hours here. Meanwhile, LIFE's new 
editor is a young man with fresh 
ideas, a sense of humor, enthusiasm, 
and experience as editor of the 
County Collegian and with the 
Montgomery Press. He is articulate, 
energetic (and won't that be а 
change around here), and (for the 
benefit of writers of the femin 
ine gender) he has naturally curly 
hair. I feel that BUCKS 
COUNTY LIFE is in good hands; 
I wish the very best of luck to both 
of them. 


JAY ALLEN HOOPER 


Sir Chapel 


45 N. Pennsylvania Ave. 


Morrisville, Pa. 
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Those of you who read the 
Masthead first (and there are those 
of us who do, for one odd reason 
or another), have probably noticed 
that this month BUCKS COUNTY 
LIFE has a new editor. Those of 
you who listen to local rumors (and 
there are those of us who do, for 
one odd reason or another), have 
probably heard that the Bucks 
County YWCA has a new full time 
staff member. The two items are 
not unconnected, and / know which 
of you are thinking "BUCKS 
COUNTY  LIFE'S gain is the 
УУСА loss.” 

Making a decision is always dif- 
ficult for those of us with varied and 
diverse interests; | can remember 
writing a verse some twenty years 
ago that contained the lines, 
"You've done a thing that's most 
unkind — you've asked me to make 
up my mind." This time I made my 
mind up all by myself, without any 
outside pressures, because (much 
as many of my friends will deny it) 
I have managed to mature as well as 
to grow older during those twenty 
years. 

Гуе aged quite a bit during the 
past year, as a matter of fact. So 
has Ray Weller, Vice President 
in charge of production at Sheridan 
Printing Company, who found him- 
self with an editor who arrived to 
read blue lines not knowing whether 
or not she really wanted those illus- 
trations bled with a thirty percent 
screen, because she didn't know 
what he was talking about. Mr. 
Weller is a kind and chivalrous 
gentleman and I shall never forget 
him (ГП bet he doesn't forget me 
for a while, either!) I owe a great 
deal to the patience and forbearance 
of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Ed Sheridan, 
other executives in the same com- 
pany, who treated me with as much 
courtesy as they would someone who 
knew what she was doing. 

Many comments have been made 
in the past year about the courage 
of Alan D. Williams, but in his 
capacity of President of Bucks 
County Publications, he showed 
great dauntlessness of spirit in 
entrusting BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 
to my judgment. Never once did he 
interfere with any of my decisions, 
nor pressure me in any way about 
policy or management. Of course, 
there have been times when I sul- 
lenly accused him of simply not 
caring about us, but then 1 sup- 
pose he does have some other pres- 
sures. 
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One of the wonderful things this 
editorship brought me was the rev- 
elation of the many true and good 
friends I have. The help and com- 
fort of the members of the Bucks 
County Writer’s Guild; Adi-Kent 
Jeffrey, Martin Moskovitz, Daphne 
Hogstrom, Barbara and Fred Stiles, 
and that indescribably special pair 
— Georges and Kiki Carousso. 
Sheila Broderick, who quit every 
month and came back doing more 
than her share the next. Elias Bor- 
den, my fellow Ivylander, with his 
quiet dignity and generous knowl- 
edge. Fred Bauer, one day a strang- 
er — the next a helpful friend. Sara 
Maynard Clark, to whom I can 
only say “Thank you,” most sincere- 
ly. Betty Stedman, who sometimes 
taught me a great deal more than 
I really cared to know, and who has 
been accused of biting off more 
than I could chew, but who really 
changed my whole way of life. 
James Michener, for his time, name 
and reputation — given so freely — 
I hope he has some realization of 
how very much his generousness has 
meant. Buzz Allen of WIFI, who 
has been a staunch supporter since 
the day I met him. And all the edu- 
cational administrators who have 
made it unnecessary for me to have 
any enemies — because they are my 
friends who hate me. 

And, even though they will be 
abashed at being thanked publicly, 
I have most affectionate gratitude 
for Harold and Janina Haag; who, 
with Robert, my husband, fed me 
coffee and other things along with 
encouragement, scoldings, sugges- 
tions, sympathy, criticism, moral 
support, physical help, and endless 
hours "ШШ the sun came up between 
our houses — during these past 
months. 


(COUNTRY 
AIRS 


Ошк-Түмк Crart SHOP 
AND 
Country STORE 


е Lampshades 

е Christmas crafts 
® Decoupage 

e Many other crafts 


Day and evening classes starting in fall. 
14 SoutH STATE STREET 


Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


WO 8-3593 


PHONE TUrner 7-2767 
PHONE TUrner 7-2767 


Welcome Wagon 
TLntormational 
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WHERE ТО DINE 


Doylestown ond Neaorby 


Conti Inn— Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country's historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti's, а nome well known 
in restaurant circles. Try Walter's Caesar 
Salad. Bar. 345-9964 


Doylestown Inn — 18 W. State st. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 345-9970. 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 

DI 3-0210 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Motor Inn — the Buckingham 
Room and Elbow Room features a fine 
restaurant and cocktail lounge with tra- 
ditional cuisine for all meals of the day. 


Delightful facilities for small banquets 
and parties are available. Parking is 
never a problem. ST 8-8401. 

Buck Hotel —Feosterville. Old timey 


inn with a chummy Бог. L. D. moderately 
priced. Phone ahead for special dishes 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 
EL 7-1125 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. SK 7-3757 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. "Specialty of the House” 
—prime ribs of beef from the unique beef 
cart carved ot your table. Entertoinment 
in the cocktail lounge. 


Upper Bucks 


Cascade Lodge — Kintnersville, Pa. 
Refreshing rural location, offering many 
distinguished facilities for your relaxation 
and dining pleasure. Business, social 
functions and wedding parties graciously 
catered. Located one mile south of Rieg- 
elsville, turn right off Rt. 611. Open 
Hol.days, Sundays, Weekdays. Tuesday 
through Saturday. Ph: 346-7484 


Four Winds Tovern—Rt. 611, Revere. 
Open fireplace flicker on basket—chick- 
en, T-bone steak and seafood. Steamed 
clams on Mondays. Delightful home baked 
pies. Cocktail lounge. Phone 847-5738 
for reservations. 

Indian Rock Inn—"'On The Delaware", 
River Road, Upper Black Eddy. Delicious 
meals served in а charming, restful, 
atmosphere. Open Tuesday through Sot- 
urday for Cocktails and Dinner. Phone 
982-5767 
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Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn— Woshington 
Crossing. Line in formal dining rooms or 
in original kitchen of this historic inn. 
Facilities for bridge parties in small pri- 
vate rooms. Recommended food and bar. 
HY 3-6677- 

The Yardley I"n— This historic spot 
on the Delawore River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and din- 
ner under the coooble monogement of 
Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rore set- 
ting. For reservations coll НУан 3-3800. 


New Hope 


The Cock'n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peadler's Village in Lahaska. Open 7 days 
a week. Monday through Soturday 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m.—From 12 noon to 8 p.m. 
on Sunday (794-7051), 

Tow Pcth House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows Бу the creek lighting 
diners, Check giant blockboard menu for 
delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 862-2784 

New Hope Diner—Rt. 202—1 mile 
west of Delaware River. Serving break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. Quick service at 
moderate prices, 24 hours a day through- 
out the year. Families invited to enjoy 
our new dining room facilities, Phone 
862-5575. 


Newtown 
Goodnoe Farm delicious luncheons, din- 
ners. Specialize in their own “То! Gate” 
ice cream in a great variety of flavors. 
At the intersection of Rt. 413 and 532. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this historic 
old country hotel. L-D Candlelight bar ‘til 
2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food served 
11:30 ат. to 1 a.m. daily. 

-0202 

River's Edge — meee N. J. 
perched on the bonks of the Delowore, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is o delioht- 
ful place to dine. Radio's, "Stella Dollas'' 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American fav- 
orites. (609) 397-0897 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil. 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Serving doily: 11:30 A.M. to 10 РМ. 
Sunday to 8 P.M. 
Supper in the Buttery till 1 A.M. 
Cocktail Lounge till 2 A.M. 
Except Sunday 


CUE AND 25 
MOBIL ыг 
GUIDE 
APPROVED 


House 
Bridge St, Lambertville, NJ. 
(609) 397-0202 


‘Доп’ Pass 
The Buck!’ 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Воск Ноте; 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 


ELmwood 7-1125 


River's Edge 
DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
Lambertville, New Jersey 
At the bridge 2 
block off Rt. 202 

LUNCHEON 


COCKTAILS 
AND 
DINNER 


‘CLOSED SUNDAY 4 


Telephone 
609-397-0897 


OWNER STELLA DALLAS 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the irdoor fire- 
place. And the focd is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're ciosed) 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canol 
New Hope Po 862-2784 


Ч те OS the West Things 
Se Life 3 Good cond 2 


WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
611 Warrington, Pa. 


DI 3-0210 
Banquet Facilities 
Exclusive 


but not expensive 
Cocktails 


Route 


$ 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


Banquet Щ Facilities 
CROSS KEYS 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Route 611 & 313 345-9964 


"S p 2, 


— 


Dinner 
Late Supper Cocktails 
Dancing 


Roast Beef at its Finest 


For Reservations—ME 9.6777 


Roosevelt Blvd. (Rte. 1) and Street Rd., Trevose 
One block so. of Phila. exit of Ра. Turnpike 


ИМ СДА е v A 


Our new dining room is open for 
your family's dining pleasure. А 
convenient place to stop on your way 
to Historic New Hope. Local tourist 
information available. 


Route 202 — 
1 mile west of Delaware River 


Open 24 hours. 
Phone #62 — 5575 


IN 


THE MAILBOX 


This month in our mailbox we 
found a thought-provoking letter 
from the Bucks County Hosteling 
Committee. The committee points 
out that the Bucks County Commis- 
sioners are about to sell Weisel 
Park to the State Department of 
Forests and Waters to add to the 


new Nockamixon State Park. 


Weisel Park is a 315-acre tract 
of land in Upper Bucks County. 
The county bought it a few years 
ago for $153,000. At the time, we 
were proud and happy because it 
had a fine large house and a barn, 
and we needed parks. The house has 
become a youth hostel and has a 
resident family to act as house-par- 
ents and supervise the activities of 
hundreds of happy young hostelers. 
There is a canoe, a mill-pond and a 
large area for tent camping. There 
are trails for hiking and bicycling, 


‚ and acres of woods and rugged ter- 


rain for strengthening sinews and 
characters, and for building friend- 
ships and a love for the simple way 
of life. 

Since 1962 Weisel Park has been 
enjoyed by the YWCA, the Girl 
Scouts, the Doylestown Mennonite 
Youth Fellowship, the Bucks County 
Quarterly Friends’ Meeting and 
other county organizations, not to 
mention several hundred individual 
county residents. Meetings have 
been held here, and many of Bucks 


County's impoverished and under-' 


privileged children have had broad- 
ening and meaningful experiences. 
Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Plans are being made by the Bucks 
County Opportunity Council to 
make far greater use of these facili- 
ties for many more svch children 
and their families. 

The state is going to build a dam 
on the Tohickon. It will create a 
seven-mile-long lake that will extend 
to the edge of Weisel Park. The 
future State Park will be a marvelous 
recreation area, but the state will 
restrict its use to daylight hours 
only, while the potential for the 
development of Weisel Park with its 
overnight facilities is treasured by 
the hostelers. The commissioners 
assure us they will purchase other 
facilities for hosteling in or near 
other county parks, but the state has 
no plans to continue overnight facili- 
ties. The County Park Board has 
urged the Commissioners to keep 
the Weisel Hostel and the immedi- 
ately surrounding camp grounds to 
assure County residents continued 
use of overnight facilities perman- 
ently. 

The Bucks County Hosteling 
Committee suggests that all who 
feel strongly that Weisel should re- 
main a county park write to Com- 
missioners John Justus Bodley, 
Joseph O. Canby, and Walter S. 
Farley, Jr. at the Bucks County Ad- 
ministration Building in Doyles- 
town. 


Editor 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 
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75 MILES OFF BROADWAY 


by Holly Hillman 


The McCarter Theatre of Prince- 
ton University opened its 1966 Win- 
ter-Spring Series “The Masks of 
Love” on February 18 with Oscar 
Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
The repertory company delighted 
the audience with a charming per- 
formance. This is the type of play 
which can fall apart if its interpre- 
tation over-emphasizes the serious 
or the comic; for it is pure melo- 
drama. The McCarter company dis- 
played a balance of pathos, wit, and 
nostalgia. 

Although Charlotte Glenn is very 
lovely and has an extensive back- 
ground, her interpretation of Lady 
Windermere was weak. Lady Win- 
dermere has emotional scenes — 
when she discovers her husband has 
been seeing another woman, when 
this other woman arrives at Lady 
Windermere’s birthday ball, and 
when she decides to leave her hus- 
band — but, unfortunately, Miss 


by William Koshelnyh 


The Levittown Players made a 
gallant effort to stage “АП the King's 
Men", by Robert Penn Warren, on 
February 10, 11 and 12. They were, 
however, beset with all the troubles 
that plague amateur thespians. 

One must congratulate the Play- 
ers for struggling bravely against 
overwhelming odds, but one won- 
ders why the Lower Bucks County 
group ever attempted to do this 
play in the first place. 

Written heavily, this piece gets 
bogged down quite frequently 
throughout the evening. Halfway 
through the second act, the primary 
concern of this observer was his very 
hard seat. 

Rusty Carnarious, a veteran of 
many little theater productions, 
stages this drama-documentary 
about the life of Huey Long, one- 
time governor of Louisiana. Unfor- 
tunately, this time she is not up to 
her usual standard. The actors find 
themselves bumping into each other 
continuously, and the direction can- 
not cope with the ever-changing 
time element, an important facet of 
this play. 
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Glenn was too passive and did not 
express enough emotion. In the last 
act however, she relaxed and became 
a warm, sensitive woman. 

Anne Murray drew laughs and 
applause from the audience in her 
role as the Duchess of Berwick, 
who informs Lady Windermere of 
the Lord’s ladyfriend. The Duchess 
has a cynical attitude towards so- 
ciety. Her greatest line was “Men 
grow old, but never good.” Miss 
Murray gave an excellent perform- 
ance and lighted the stage every 
time she appeared. 

Beatrice O'Donnell also added a 
bit of humor as Lady Agatha Car- 
lisle, the Duchess’ “talkative” 
daughter. She had no trouble memo- 
rizing lines, for each reply was al- 
ways a strained, "Yes, Mama." 

Lord Darlington was played by 
handsome Gregory Abels. He por- 


continued on page 29 


The politician himself is played 
by the group's vice-president, Don 
Ringkamp. He gives a convincing 
portrayal of the young, hick public 
servant, who tries to do a good job 
in his small, county office. Later, 
when Willie Stark (Long's alias in 
the play) is transformed into a 
wheeler-dealer, Ringkamp doesn't 
come across. 

Charles Buckwald plays Jack, 
Burden, a reporter and one of 
Willies “теп”, who narrates the 
story and witnesses the corruption of 
the politician as his closest friend. 
Buckwald, too, falls short. His de- 
livery is static and, though his lines 
demonstrate a great range of emo- 
tion at various points, you can never 
quite believe him. 

Two players rate praise for their 
characterizations. Joseph Neufeld 
portrays a believable Judge Irwin, 
the man who will not knuckle 
under 
Anne Scaccia gives a fine showing as 
Jack Burden’s sometimes on — 
sometimes off girlfriend. This very 
talented actress is the hottest thing 
on stage in the show. 

Cont'd Page 21 


to Willie’s ambition, апа: 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 
"on the Squore" 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


BUCKINGHAM 

WARMINSTER 

WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 
Chartered 1832 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 

Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 

paired. Specializing in Antique and 

оар Pickup and Delivery. 
all: 


ANNO VIOLA 

Windybush Rd. 862-2879 

CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


~ 
Established Ч 5 


1907 


Earle Sinkler £ Sons 
484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 


a sq 
The FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST CO. 


of Newtown, Pa. 
A FULL-SERVICE BANK 


Member, Federal Deposit insurence Corporatio 


Over 100 Years of Service 


to the Newtown area 


THE LITERARY SCENE 


by Betty Stedman 


Book of Great Jungles by Ivan Sand- 
erson (Julian Messner, New York 
$9.95) | 
The author has written a truly fascin- 

ating book on jungles in general and 

jungle life in particular. His love for 
his subject is inherent in every page and 
he straightens out some long standing 
misconceptions about them. He takes you 


with him into the їгие jungle of 
tall equatorial and deciduous „forest 
through the dense “jungle wall”, the 


only part most strangers ever see, which 
has created the impression of jungle as 
one large mass of solid vegetation. He 
describes with vivid expertise the cool, 
damp surroundings, where the air is 
pure, the light dimly green and where 
one can see a man farther away than 
hear him. 4 

The author actually lived in what he 
calls “the flying continents” — the 
jungle canopy woven by lianas into an 
entity that trees standing alone could 
never achieve, alive with inhabitants 
peculiarly its own, where great beauty 
and activity is to be found. He succeeds 
in proving that “the mighty shall support 
and sustain the weak” is more appro- 
priate than the cruel implication of “the 
law of the jungle”. 


Vividly are described the jungle trees 
as well as the rare and lovely plant 
species growing only in the upper layers 
of the rain forest, in or just under the 
jungle canopy. One chapter dealing with 
jungle animal life, which takes place in 
five layers, all of which the author has 
thoroughly explored, is one of the most 
fascinating in the book and compel the 


readers avid attention. After reading his 
fascinating description of the daily 
round of jungle life he leaves you 
convinced that “The coming to life of 
the jungle is perhaps one of the most 
wonderful events that thinking man can 
witness” can only be the absolute truth. 
The reader will find that many of his 
accepted ideas on the jungle peoples— 
who are as far ahead of us in feeling 
as we are ahead of them in our intel- 
lectual processes — will need to be 
drastically changed. With great under- 
standing, springing from close contact 
and observation, the author tells us about 
their way of life. 

This review would not be complete 
without mentioning the last chapter 
which deals with discoverers and ex- 
plorers, all of whom contributed to our 
knowledge of the jungle today and to 
whom Sanderson Pays due credit. 

This is a wonderful book with a 
wealth of photographs, maps and draw- 
ings, many by the author himself. It is 
the kind of book to own, to cherish and 
to reread time and again. 


By Anneke Orr 


The Rest of the Story by Sheilah Gra- 
ham (Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
$.60). 

Books about F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy are running a 
close race. In Sheilah Graham's BE- 
LOVED INFIDEL, she told of her per- 
sonal life through the years she spent as 
an intimate of Scott. She has again taken 
pen in hand to continue her life from the 
time of his tragic death. For the ardent 
Fitzgeraldphiles, there will be little of 
new interest. Sheilah is the star performer 
and she relates in detail her work as a 
columnist including the war years in 
England, her two unsuccessful marriages, 
the birth of a daughter and a son. her 
divorces, her struggles to earn money, 
and to out-do Hedda and Louella as the 
No. | gossip columnist. As is natural 
for a gossip columnist. her book fairly 
reeks of famous names and there are 
hundreds of tidbits about the celebrities 
she has known. She is just as factual 
about her own private life as she is 
about the men and women with whom 
she has been closely associated. 


—Ann Mack 


The Art Buff's Book by Arthur Cady 
(Robert B. Luce, Inc., Washington— 
$3.95). 

After wasting much time down 
through the years reading all sorts of 
books on all forms of art, I have finally 
found a perfect gem. One that really 
made me want to sketch, draw, paint 

.. anything, and everything! 

With the most wonderful tongue-in- 
cheek style, author Arthur Cady has 
answered many of the old, puzzled over 


questions . . . what does the artist do 
‚.. Why does he do it... and... how 
does he do it? 


Even those readers not in the least 
interested іп expressing themselves 
through the various forms of art, will 
find themselves hooked. Truly, you will 
be unable to resist the urge to test this 
man's teachings. 

Completely entertaining yet fully en- 
lightning, The Art Buff's Book addresses 
itself to everyone. It breaks down into 
layman's language the work of Picasso, 
Giotto and Goya, while at the same time 
bringing awareness to the old masters 
such as Rembrandt, Peter de Hooch and 
Vermeer. 


(Continued on Page 11) 


49 W. Ferry St, New Hope, Pa. 862-2452 
— etre ҮЭ ЭЭ. 


ЕД. Library BOOK SHOP 
L. Е 
Greeting Сайн “Stationery” 


CENTER AVE. & COURT 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO. s 


PHONE wO 8-2131 
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Ted 
NATURE ALMANAC ] 


Elios Borden 


MARCH 

Indians called this the WAKEN- 
ING or CROW MOON. 

Nature wakening; the first stir- 
rings of flowers, trees, animals from 
winter sleep; the month of running 
water, snow is melting everywhere; 
the wind month — spring is begin- 
ning to blow winter into the sea. 

I—An occasional House Fly can 
be seen. 

2—Marsh Hawks, also Wood- 
cocks, arriving from south 
to breed. 

3—Skunks are mating. 

4—Red Maple is blossoming red; 
White Elm blossoms incon- 
spicuous brownish. 

5—tThe piping of Spring Peepers, 
Hyla crucifer, may be heard. 

6—Starlings have eggs in their 
nests. 

7—Green and Blue Bottle Flies 
may be seen. 

8—Fox Sparrow, winter visitor, 
flies northward. 

9—Killdeer and Mourning Dove 
arrive from the south to 
breed. 

10—Pussy Willow buds are blos- 
soming yellow; Crocus is 
opening its blossoms. 

11—Wild Garlic grasslike stems 
are in evidence. 

12—Spotted Turtles may be seen; 
Barred Owl has eggs in her 


nest. 

13—Chipmunk makes his appear- 
ance after an in-and-out win- 
ter. 

14—Earthworms are stirring under- 
ground. 
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15—Robins are singing; Вгап 
geese, winter visitors, depart 
northward. 


16—Cattail seeds are taking off in 
flight from plants. 

17—Spring Peepers are mating and 
laying eggs. 

18—Wood Duck arrives from south 
to breed. 

19—Еапу Saxifrage shows its in- 
conspicuous white flowers. 

20—Dekay, or Little Brown, Snakes 
are stirring under the forest 
litter. 

21—Seeds are taking flight from the 
buttonballs of Sycamore 
tree. 

22— (First day of spring — Vernal 
Equinox — night and day of 
equal length.) 

23—Black Willow tree leaf buds are 
opening. 

24—Water Striders are moving on 
water in sunny pools. 

25—Tent Caterpillar nests appear 
on Cherry trees. 

26—Woodchucks, Groundhogs, 
may be seen out of their 
winter homes. 

27—Female Robins arrive from the 
south to breed. 

28—Shad are moving up our rivers; 
look for the large white blos- 
soms of Starry Magnolia. 

29—Bloodroot, white flower of the 
cold woodlands, may be 
seen. 

30—Look for tiny yellow blossoms 
on branches of Spice Bush. 

31—Female Redwings are arriving 
north to breed. 

Dates shown for nature observa- 
tions are approximations only. A 
sky south line starts from directly 
overhead. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Barricini Chocolates 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Bluegate Candles 
Early American Wood Decor 
Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7.8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Thurs & Fri Eve. 7 to 9 РМ 


бог a : — 532 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
_ 629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 

Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tues & Fri Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


Villa in Nice? 
| noculations? 
Sitters in Spain? 
Triumph in Britain? 


Apartment in 
Athens? 


Call 348-4700 


VISTA 


TRAVEL AGENCY 
52 Е. State St,, Doylestown 
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The Waters Under the Earth, бу John 
Moore (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia & New York, 1965.) 
The Waters Under the Earth start 

out literally in this novel as floods in 

the cellar, and end up symbolizing the 
unquenchable spirit of England. To those 

Americans to whom London is just 

another free stop on the airlines ticket 

and the Changing of the Guard is a 

bore, the waters may flow too freely. 

But for those of us unabashed An- 
glophiles to whom reading Thackeray, 
Trollope and Thirkell is like going back 
to home and mother, this Union Jack- 
waving story of the trials of the postwar 
landed gentry is like old home week. 

The book is not startlingly brilliant, 
or stirring, nor are there any unexpected 
insights, but it is comfortable and good 
gossip, with more than twenty many- 
faceted characters mostly believable and 
engaging even in their foibles. And al- 
most nobody is all bad. 

The Baronet, Ferdo, grieves for his 
manor attacked by floods and dry rot, 
his red squirrels, immortalized on the 
family crest, decimated by American 
grey squirrels, and his 400-year-old oak 
plantation being cut through by a high- 
way. His wife Janet, herself the daugh- 
ter of an Earl, worries about Ferdo and 
grieves for “la belle еродие” her mother 
enjoyed before 1914, when social infer- 
iors knew and liked their place. One 
wonders how anybody could be as in- 
effectual as Ferdo, who is otherwise 
bright. knowledgeable and cultured, or 
as Marie Antoinette as Janet, again 
otherwise pictured as warm and loving. 

Their daughter Susan, while wasting no 
time rueing the loss of the old order, 
grieves for her parents and grows from 
a very young 17 to a full-blooded 24 
while choosing her true love from among 
three very different contendors. Readers 
may have their money on one man or 
another, but absolutely nobody will be 
surprised at the winner. 

The many and often delightful char- 
acters move against a particularly vivid 
picture of English woods and wild life 
as well as hunting, point-to-points, poli- 
tics and social scrambles. 


The Magus by John Fowles; (Little, 
Brown and Company; Boston and Тог- 
Onto; 1965) 

John Fowles, author of The Collector, 
has come up with a stunner in his sec- 
ond novel, The Magus. Intricate, weird, 
sinister, and fantastic, it is nevertheless 
completely real, not the kind of fantasy 
in which one permits oneself to go along 
with the gimmick, but in which there’s 
no choice and the reader is totally in- 
volved. 

The hero, or more accurately prota- 
gonist, since he is frequently described 
as the usual mixture — selfish, neurotic, 
with just the expected amount of decency 
— is taken up and shaken apart in an 
intricate and elaborately staged series of 
hoaxes. Just as he unravels one, the next 
is sprung. The hoaxes, exhaustively pro- 
duced by “The Magus” and his crew are 
tableaux vivant with elements of psycho- 


drama and brainwashing. They are in- 
credible in themselves and in their moti- 
vation (which, finally and implicitly re- 
vealed, is to bring him, like his predeces- 
sors, to a self-realization) but you have 
to be stronger-minded than I am not to 
be swept up in them and in his emotional 
odyssey. 


The Magus (magician or trickster) is 
a triumph of plotting and suspense. If 
Mr. Fowles ever wishes, he can be a 
consummate writer of intricate mysteries. 
The characters, by all logic incredible, 
are believable people, and the settings, 
in England and Greece, are as tangible 
as the corner drugstore. But it is the bril- 
liance of Mr. Fowles’ creative imagina- 
tion that will make this book memorable 
and, since it was a “can’t put down” read 
as fast as brain and eye would function, 
lead me to read it again. 


by Marion Freeman 


Bend Your Heads All by Rowena 
Rutherfor Farrar, Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, New York City — $5.95 


A novel of romance, Indians, and pio- 
neers. Historically factual, it is the story 
of the 1770 emigration to Tennessee and 
the eventual settlement of Nashville. 
Restless men saw the greener pastures 
ever westward. Their not so submissive 
women made the awesome journey 
through the wilderness in clumsy boats 
cluttered with household goods and in- 
numerable off-spring. The men took the 
quicker and more dangerous overland 
routes. 


The book is a tribute to all pioneer 
women who made do with so little that 
there might finally be a safe place for 
at least their children’s children. Once 
again we are made conscious that the 
Red Man was a formidable and implac- 
able enemy. The White Man was taking 
his land, killing his game, cutting down 
his magnificent forests, relentlessly push- 
ing an entire race to what has almost be- 
come today oblivion. No wonder the 
Red Man refused to be subjugated and 
struck again and again with the ferocity 
of a wounded beast. 


As you read you can smell the wood 
fires, you can feel the meagerness of 
the blankets against the cold nights and 
you can taste the fear as the women 
wait for their men to return from the 
laboriously cleared fields. 

Throughout the story you follow the 
Overman family, their loves, their quar- 
rels, their sorrows, and their beckoning 
dreams. Seanna loses her baby and learns 
a profound truth. “Woman could bear 
up under any load God chose to hang 
on her shoulders, as long as she had 
someone left to love and cherish — and 
a dream to fulfill.” 

—Cynthia Ann Baker 


continued on page 21 


NEW HOPE 
is unique 


Flowing peacefully through New Hope is the Delaware 
Canal, whose waters provide pleasure for townspeople 
and visitors alike. A familiar sight on a warm summer 
day is the parties of fun-loving people being hauled down 
the canal on gaily painted barges, pulled by mule teams 


who trod the old towpath. 


New Hope’s individualism and charm draw visitors 
from all over the country who come to delight in the 
quaint atmosphere, sup on a gourmet dinner, and buy the 
unusual. We are proud to be participating members of 


the New Hope community. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 


(11) 
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ACROSS BUCKS 


The old Anglo-Saxon name for 
March was Hlyd-monath, “loud or 
stormy month”; but, of course, we 
adopted the name from the Romans 
who called the month Martius for 
Mars, the god of war. It was the 
Romans’ first month until the adop- 
tion of the Julian calendar in 46 
B.C., and it was the beginning of the 
legal year in England until the 18th 
century. 

In France March was reckoned 
the first month of the year until 
1564; then, Charles IX, by edict, 
decreed January to be the first 
month. Scotland followed the exam- 
ple of France in 1599, but England 
held out until 1752. 


Here in Bucks County, March is 
bringing a Musicale at the Histori- 
cal Society on the 13th, and the 
Bucks County Community College 
has selected an ensemble from the 
Bucks County Symphony to play 
at its first musicale in the music 


room at the Newtown Campus on 
March 6. The Symphony Society 
will have its Sixth Symphony Ball 
“Beau Soir,” on the Sth of March 
at the Warrington Country Club. 
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The theme will be French, as the 
name implies, and we hear that this 
year the Ball will have many sur- 
prises for those who attend. 

While we’re on the subject of the 
Symphony Society, the President, 
Mrs. Norman Е. Rinehart an- 
nounced with Vernon Hammond the 
orchestra s well known conductor, 
that a donation of $600 has been 
received. This contribution is to be 
the start of a fund for the purchase 
of an acoustical shell. It is the hope 
of the donor that his contribution 
will stimulate the interest of others 
who share in the desire to bring to 
our area the finest music and music 
facilities possible. 

Contributions for this special 
fund can be mailed directly to the 
Symphony's treasurer, Mr. Bernard 
Freiberg, 330 Linden Avenue, Doy- 
lestown. 

The second annual vacation auc- 
tion of the Suburban Bucks Jaycees, 
will be held on March 11, at the 
William Tennent High School audi- 
torium in Warminster at 8 p.m. 

Phil Sheridan of radio and tele- 
vision, will be the Master of Cere- 
monies; and Mr. Harold Bickley, 
a professional auctioneer, will pre- 
side. 

Twenty-eight vacations, lasting 
from a weekend to ten days and 
ranging in cost from $40 to $400, 
will be awarded to the highest bid- 
ders. The trips will be to Florida, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, Washington, 
the West Indies, Canada and other 
exciting resort areas. All proceeds 
will go to the Suburban Bucks Com- 
munity Hospital building fund. 

The Bucks County Commission- 
ers have initiated a new service for 
the aged in Bucks County. Through 
its Foster Home Director, the Bucks 
County Institution District is seek- 
ing sound well-integrated homes 
which can offer sufficient care to 
older persons who need help to re- 
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JACQUIN’S 

IMPORTED 

FRENCH 
WINES 


Now it is easy to add extra 
pleasure to every dinner. Simply 
ask for wines from the House 
of Jacquin in France at your 
nearby State Store. 


FIRM ESTABLISHED 1884 
CHARLES JACQUIN ET CIE., INC. 
PHILA., PA. 


же 


SPECIAL WEEKEND RATE 
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GOING ТО NEW YORK 
згау 


at the famous 


on times square, n.y. 


212 1) 6-3000 


Edward Styles, Manager 


FOR IMMEDIATE RESERVATIONS 
CALL OR WRITE HOTEL ASTOR 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


The FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST (0. 


of Newtown, Ра. 
A FULL-SERVICE BANK 


Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio 


Over 100 Years of Service 


to the Newtown area 


_——— ——————— 
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WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 рт. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock п Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


| 
= 
M. 


` DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Еп. & Sat. 

Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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turn to or remain in the community 
and to engage in activities conducive 
to their welfare. 

Some of the persons placed may 
have slight disabilities and are in 
need of foster placements because 
they would experience difficulty 
living by themselves and require 
some measure of personal assistance. 

A home with warmth and affec- 
tion can solve the difficulties facing 
many of these people. Great satis- 
faction awaits families who have 
adequate room and the desire to 
help. 

Each foster family will receive 
a monthly allotment to cover the 
costs involved. This monthly pay- 
ment is to cover food, clothing, 
personal service and other expenses 
incidental to providing for the per- 
son's needs. 

Contact Mrs. Peggy O'Neill, Fos- 
ter Home Director, Neshaminy 
Manor Home, Box 71, Doylestown, 
Pa. (Diamond 3-6100) and the 


program will be discussed with you У 


without any obligation on your part. 

One hundred and ninety-three 
years of American architecture and 
one hundred and fifty-six years of 
nursing care for Bucks County's 
indigent senior citizens are spanned 
by the buildings at Neshaminy 
Manor Home, U.S. Route 611, 
Doylestown. 

The three modern nursing care 
buildings to be dedicated in April 
offer the latest in cleanliness, com- 
fort and rehabilitation. The oldest 
unit of Neshaminy Manor, a stone 
farmhouse constructed by William 
Rodman in 1773, is still a farm- 
house. The dairy manager of Ne- 
shaminy Manor lives in the Rod- 
man House, on the south side of 
Alms House Road. 

Between 1773 and today, the 
Rodman House also served as a hos- 
pital, lodging for tramps, a store- 
house and the residence of the super- 
intendent. Inside and out, it still con- 
tains many attractive features of its 
colonial past. 

It was on December 22, 1807, 
that "Spruce Hill Farm," including 
the Rodman House, was selected as 
the site of the Bucks County Alms 
House. The County paid 7,230 
pounds to William Rodman's son, 
Gilbert, for the 361.5 acre farm. 

The original Alms House, later 
to be the men's building, was open- 
ed in 1810, when the Rodman 
House became the hospital. A sec- 
ond floor addition was provided to 
accommodate tramps. 
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It was still the hospital in 1849, 
when the dreaded cholera plague 
struck. Of the 154 Alms House resi- 
dents, 80 died of the plague in two 
weeks. The steward, his child, a 
doctor and two nurses were among 
the victims. The deaths came so 
fast, it was necessary to dig a ditch 
to bury the bodies. 

There were many investigations 
after this tragedy and in 1867 an 
investigating jury recommended that 
a new hospital building be provided. 
This new building was constructed 
in 1869 and the Rodman House was 
then used to store supplies. The 
1810 and 1869 buildings remained 
in use until the recent move into the 
new nursing care units. Their future 
use has not been decided. The State 
Department of Public Welfare, Of- 
fice for the Aging, which supervises 
county nursing homes, has required 
improvements that must be made if 
the hospital building is to be re- 
occupied. The men's building ap- 
pears to be unsuitable for future 
use by patients. An architectural 
feasibility study оЁ the hospital 
building will be initiated early this 
ear. 

For many years the banks of the 
Delaware outlining Bucks County's 
eastern boundary were the home of 
large commercial fisheries. Market 
fishermen gathered fish by means 
of nets, spears and fish baskets. The 
spearing or gigging of fish was one 
of the most popular early methods. 
It was often done at night by the 
dim rays of a tin gig light which 
cast its beams into the shallow 
waters and illuminated the fish. 

One of the most famous of the 
early shad fisheries along the Del- 
aware river, according to John S. 
Neal, Jr., Chairman of the Bucks 
County Historical - Tourist Com- 
mission, Fallsington, was operated 
by Bela Badger who came to Bristol 
from Connecticut about 1807. He 
accumulated considerable wealth 
from his fishery, catching sometimes 
as high as 1700 shad in a day along 
with 20,000 herring and many other 
species of small fish. 

Skip Scarborough and his brother 
Bert were the last of that family 
to maintain the famous Scarborough 
fishery at New Hope, where, in 
1896, five fisheries were operated in 
that area on both sides of the river. 
Shad fishing was once such an im- 
portant industry that the Delaware 
river was replenished with the fish 
every four years when millions of 
fingerling size were put into the 
river between the Delaware Water 
and Camden-Philadelphia. 


Cont'd Page 24 
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OLD BRIDGES 


MILL CREEK BRIDGE AND MILL, WYCOMBE, РА. 


THIS SIDE MAY BE USED 
FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


OLD TROLLEY BRIDGE, WYCOMBE, PA. 


“BRIDGE POINT,” EDISON, РА. 


«QU 
OST CARD 


THIS SPACE FOR ADDRESS ONLY 


OF 
| Elias Pod 


| FROM THE COLLECTION 
| 
| 


DURHAM FURNACE AND 
DURHAM CREEK, 
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STEEL 
FROM FAIRLESS 


by Wiliam Koshelnyh 


On March 1, 1951, a spadeful 
of earth was turned on a tract of 
land south of Morrisville. This event 
marked the turning point of local in- 
dustrial comment. Heavy industry 
had come to Bucks County, to stay. 

When Benjamin Fairless dug that 
first hole, few people realized its 
significance. But the subsequent 
fifteen years have seen this once 
wholly rural county flourish into a 
highly industrialized population cen- 
ter. The coming of United States 
Steel’s Fairless works "has been the 
most important cause of this change. 
Since the first steel was poured on 
December 11, 1952, the mill has 
brought thousands of families to 
Bucks County, more than doubling 
the population. It was also the im- 
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petus behind the building of two 
major housing developments, Levit- 
town and Fairless Hills. 40,000 
people live in Levittown. 

At present, U.S. Steel employs 
approximately seven thousand 
workers at its Fairless operation 
and with the closing of the allied 
plant in Donora Pa., more men are 
moving with their families to Bucks 
County. 

The entire plant occupies a total 
of 3,939 acres of land, once devoted 
to farming and husbandry, not far 
from the sight of William Penn’s 
colonial home, Pennsbury Manor. 
That these are neighbors is some- 
what ironic. Both Penn and U.S. 
Steel have had tremendous effects 
on Bucks County and this entire 
area. 


Steel ingots are stripped of their molds 


by a stripper crane, at the Fairless Works. 


On the cast house floor of one of Fairless' three mighty blast 
furnaces, a river of molten steel is formed. Steel is often heated 
to a temperature of nearly three thousand degrees. 


The Man at the Top 


Kermit L. Johannsen became 
general superintendent of the Fair- 
less works on February 1, 1958, 
after years of service to United 
States Steel. He came to the com- 
pany in 1933, as an electrician at 
the corporation’s Gary, Indiana 
sheet and tin mill. 

His rise through the company’s 
ranks was rapid. he became turn 
foreman, and then was promoted 
to assistant superintendent of main- 
tenance at the Gary plant. He later 
held that position at U.S. Steel’s 
Irvin and Duquesne Works, near 
Pittsburgh. He was named division 
superintendent of maintenance and 
utilities at the Fairless Works in 
1951, while the plant was under 


construction. 

1955 saw another promotion for 
Johannsen. He was transfered to the 
Pittsburgh general office, to serve as 
assistant to the vice-president, and 
one year later, he returned to the 
Fairless works in the capacity of 
assistant general superintendent. He 
has been there ever since, but now 
occupies the director’s chair. 


Truly a productive citizen, Mr. 
Johannsen is active in many com- 
munity projects, such as the United 
Fund, Lower Bucks County Hospi- 
tal, and the YMCA. 

He lives with his wife Elizabeth, 
and their 11-year-old daughter Mary 
Beth, on Rickert Drive, in Yardley. 
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THE: QUANT SULPETRE 


by Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey 


Today as one walks through the 
township of Horsham, one sees 
highways and byways crossing and 
recrossing his pathway. Frequently 
his steps pass busy shopping centers 
filled with the bustle of cars grating 
in and out of tight parking lines. 
The air is filled with the sounds of 
screeching children, noisy horns and 
the glaring lights of store signs an- 
nouncing their identities. 

It was not always so. 

About a century ago this area 
surrounded a gloom-crested hill that 
arose in the wooded sections north 
of Willow Grove. It was a well- 
known area traversed by stage 
coaches all through the 18th and 
19th centuries. So many stagecoach 
horses lost their lives along that 
perilous stage line that the woods 
above Willow Grove became strewn 
with the carcasses of the unfortunate 
beasts. The hilltop finally became 
so identitifed as the horses' final 
resting place it was known as 
"Horseheaven". Finally the name 
became shortened to “Horsham.” 

In spite of the gaunt skeletons 
stabbing into the moss-coated 
ground, the tree-packed hills above 
Willow Grove were beautiful in the 
spring. The lush green of all things 
growing was sweet of scent and in- 
viting. Scurrying opossums crackled 
past the violet-picker and scarlet 
tanagers broke swiftly across his 
path. 

But in the late autumn Horse- 
heaven was a different matter. Few, 
if any, dared venture for a walk in 
the woods at that time when owls 
hooted overhead and weasels slith- 
ered into hidden holes. 

It wasn't just because of the early 
dark, the numbing frost or the shreik 
of owls that walkers denied them- 
selves the woods above Willow 
Grove. It was because of the Giant 
Spectre. 

The Giant Spectre had earned a 
fearsome reputation in that region. 
He had stalked many a woodsman 
or bird-watcher with his huge foot- 
steps plunging eerily through the 
dry twigs of the forest floor. Some- 
times the Spectre preyed upon an 
individual — a hunter or farmer 
cutting a short path through the 
woods; other times he followed a 
whole group hurrying home from a 
chuch meeting or a barn-raising. In 
every case he was described by the 
witnesses in the same manner. 
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The Giant was an enormous 
shapeless being that appeared sud- 
denly from a clump of trees charging 
at a fierce pace. He often swung into 
a circle about the traveler, almost 
touching his body, but not quite. 
Then with a terrible roar like a 
winter gale, he would lunge side- 
ways and disappear into the wooded 
агса opposite. 

Everyone agreed he was about 12 
to 15 feet in height. His manner, 
it was said by witnesses, varied at 
times. Occasionally he sauntered at 
a moderate pace. More frequently 
he charged at high speed. Sometimes 
he pursued, Sometimes he swished 
like an icy draught in front of the 
walker and preceded him as he 
ran. In every instance, he was over- 
poweringly big and  fearsomely 
noisy. And he appeared only in the 
chilly days and dusks of late autumn. 

For nearly two centuries he held 
awesome reign over Horseheaven 


HER COMFO 


Hill. Then as the area grew in popu- 
lation and homes and roads filled 
the dark recesses of the formerly 
wooded section and the trees vanish- 
ed under the woodsmen’s axes, the 
Giant Spectre was seen less and less. 

It has been suggested that the 
ghostly, loud-stepping giant was a 
cluster of dry rustling leaves swept 
up from the woods’ floor into a 
whirling mass that ran at the will of 
the winds. Such an explanation de- 
mands many identical repeat рег- 
formances throughout the centuries 
by a most creative wind. Would this 
be possible? 

Every legend-loving, ghost-geared 
teller of tales such as myself knows 
that it is not. 

At any rate, the Giant Spectre 
and the ghostly carcasses and the 
wind-haunted woods of Horsehea- 
ven are forever gone and the lonely 
walker is safe again. 

The End 


RT IS COMPLETE 


WITH ATLANTIC OIL HEAT 


Atlantic Heating Oil helps safe- 
and your 


guard your family . . . 
family budget. 


You get clean modern heat you 
at low cost. 
Atlantic Heating Oil is triple- 
refined for thrifty performance. Pre- 
mium quality for constant comfort. 


can depend оп... 


For dependable oil heat and ex- 


pert service—call 


445 N West Street 


ЛАПАС 


HEATING 0115 


BRINKER'S FUELS 


Formerly Gwinncr s Atlantic Service 


Ph. 348-2668 


Doylestown 


The Doylestown Inn 


The heart of Bucks County where 
202 crosses 611 
ENJOY EXQUISITE FOOD FOR LUNCH FROM 
11-3 DAILY; DINNER FROM 5-10; SUNDAY 


DINNER FROM 12-8. BREAKFAST IS SERVED 
DAILY FROM 7 А.М. 


345-9970 


18 West State Street. Doylestown, Pa. 


{ Almshouse 

^ Ceramic Corner 
` Сог, York 4 Almshouse Rds. 

ээ?” ы Jamison, Ро. 01-3-6545 


CERAMICS, 
(3 8/ SUPPLIES & GIFTS 
= Daytime & 

== 


Evening Closses 
Gwen Ozenberger 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Daily 9-6 Pa. 


New Hope 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 

Were sold in 1964 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 

SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 


~ ~ ~ 


ON'S INSURANCE 


WATS 
AGENCY 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
"COMPLETE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION" 


Doylestown — 348-4901 


Buckinaham — 794-7644 
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Call me uncultured if you must, 
but I can’t afford to be impressed 
by impressionistic art. Frankly, Рт 
perfectly content with the annual 
change of art on the calendars 
thoughtfully provided by our local 
beer distributor. 

Consider what happened to my 
friends, Polly and Herb recently. 
I dropped in to say hello several 
weeks ago and borrow a pack of 
cigarettes. My sharp eye quickly 
spotted a George Klish hanging on 
the most prominent wall of their 
living room. 

Ignoring the Klish, I said. “Hi, 
folks. How about lending me a pack 
of cigarettes until my next shopping 
night?” 

Herb, who was a chain smoker a 
week ago, strolled casually toward 
the painting and posed directly 
under it. “Gee, Mart,” he said apolo- 
getically, “Га like to help you, but 
I quit smoking.” 

I turned appealingly to Polly. 
“Me too,” she said as she sidled 
over to Herb’s side under the Klish. 

“Anything else that’s new?” I 
asked, polishing my fingernails on 
my sleeve. 

They looked over their shoulders 
at the Klish and replied hesitatingly, 
“Моё... much.” 

“How about going bowling with 
Jean and me this Saturday night?” 

“Gee,” Herb answered uncertainly 
as he looked at Polly, “We'd love to, 
but we haven’t felt much like going 
out on Saturday nights lately.” 

"Well then, how about . . . oh 
never mind. You people probably 
cut out the drive-in on Wednesday 
nights too.” 

No rebuttal. 
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I examined my shoelaces. “I 
guess ГИ be running along. ГИ call 
you tomorrow, Herb. You still have 
your phone, don't you?" 

*By the way," Polly finally asked, 
“Уураг do you think of our paint- 
ing?" 

I slowly raised my eyes from the 
floor and swept them nonchalantly 
around the room. “Oh — you mean 
that one," I said, pointing to the 
only painting in the room. “It’s 
nice." 

"It's by George Klish." 

"George who?" 

"I realize we can't all develop 
a feeling for Klish," Polly snapped 
haughtily, “But doesn't it stir your 
imagination even a little bit?" 

Rather than hurt Polly's feelings, 
I squinted for several seconds and 
then cocked my head to one side. 
My eyes Ш up. “You know, Poll," 
Г said thoughtfully, “It's just like 
looking through the window of our 
Bendix washer on the day Jean 
does the colored wash." 


My wife's interest in Abstract 
Abstract was contagious and other 
browsers came over to look too. 
Jean tried to caution me with her 
eyes, but I can't read eyes. “Show 
me a picture of a covered bridge 
anytime," my voice echoed through 
the garage, "So I can point to it 
and say smugly, “That's a covered 
bridge'." 

Everybody suddenly developed 
an interest in paintings at the other 
end of the garage, but Jean stood 
her ground, adoring every twisted 
blob of Abstract Abstract. 


Cont'd Page 25 
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CONTEST WINNER 


THE RINGGOLD REGIMENT 


By John Sweeney 

The place was called Fair Oaks. 
The War was still young and had 
raised its ugly face of death and 
despair. The cries of “On to Rich- 
mond” echoed about the land. The 
104th Pennsylvania Volunteers were 
roused that morning of the 31st of 
May, 1862 by the roll and rat-tat-tat 
of the drums. Richmond was only 
five miles away and the men could 
hear the tolling of the city’s bells. 

The regiment was part of the 
Army of the Potomac under the 
command of General George Mc- 
Clellan. For days the Army had 
been groping towards Richmond. 
There had been battles but the 104th 
had never managed to get into one. 
They had engaged in a little skir- 
mish at a place called Savage Sta- 
tion but that had amounted to 
little. 

Orders soon went out for the 
pickets to go forward and probe 
the enemy’s line. There was a clatter 
of musketry and the pickets came 
tumbling back. Colonel W. W. H. 
Davis gave the order to form up a 
battle line. The enemy came into 
view; some dressed in butternut 
home-spun, others had rag tag as- 
semblies that passed for uniforms. 
They let out a blood-curdling yell 
and came charging across the open 
field. The order to commence fire 
was given and the 104th sent their 
first volley of Minié-balls crashing 
into the rebel line. 

The tumult continued and the 
rebels pressed forward. The men of 
the 104th saw their comrades drop 
around them, for most it was the 
first time they had witnessed violent 
death. They held their ground. 
Colonel Davis was to write later in 
the regimental history, “The line had 
been maintained unusually well, and 
the men fought like veterans though 
they were under fire for almost the 
first time.” 


Interesting material— 
Well researched— 

English and spelling is not always clear, 
For this reason I rate it fourth. 


Adi-Kent Jeffrey 
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This is one of the most interesting articles sub- 
mitted. It deals with an element of Bucks County 
history that ought to be known and with a man, 
Colonel Davis, who had a lot to do with this part 
of the world. | am not able to recommend it for one 
of the top prizes because the grammar is at fault 
in many places and the sentence structure leaves 
something to be desired. 


The rebels were pressing hard 
now, the right flank was under pres- 
sure and about to be turned. Colonel 
Davis, realizing that his was the 
only regiment bearing the brunt of 
the rebel attack, decided to play 
for time. He sent a lieutenant to the 
rear for reinforcements. He then 
ordered a bayonet charge. 


The 104th sprung forward with 
a tremendous yell and advanced 
about one hundred yards over a 
worm-eaten fence. There, without 
orders, they began to form another 
battle line on the regimental stand- 
ards and opened fire. Again the 
rebels surged forward and the 104th 
held their hard-earned ground ten- 
aciously. The call for reinforcements 
went out again but they did not ar- 
rive. The 104th began to give way 
under the almost overwhelming pres- 
sure of the rebel attack. There was 
no order to retreat given, the men 
just fell back gradually clubbing 
and firing at the enemy. 

In the confusion of battle one of 
the regimental standards was left 
on the rebel side of the fence. Ser- 
geant Myers and Color Sergeant 
Hiram Purcell sprang for it. Ser- 
geant Purcell already had his own 
flag in his hand when he vaulted 
over the fence to recover the forgot- 
ten standard. He grabbed the flag 
and began to climb back over the 
fence with both flags. Suddenly a 
Minié-ball caught and knocked him 
over the fence with both flags. When 
he got up he handed one flag to 
Sergeant Myers and started for the 
rear. Becoming faint from loss of 
blood, he handed the other to Cor- 
poral Charles Michener who car- 
ried it to the rear. 

For this act of bravery Color 
Sergeant Hiram Purcell was later 
awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

The 104th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, known as “The Ringgold 
Regiment,” was recruited in August 
1861 by W. W. H. Davis, publisher 
of the Doylestown Democrat. From 
the time recruiting began it only 


James A. Michener 


took ten days to fill the ranks. The 
regiment was quartered at Camp 
Lacy in Doylestown. The site is now 
occupied by the Central Bucks 
County High School. 

Colonel Davis, being a veteran 
of the Mexican War, drilled the 
commissioned officers who drilled 
the noncommissioned officers. The 
noncommissioned officers then drill- 
ed the men in the ranks. In this 
manner the regiment was formed. 

Volunteering for military service 
in 1861 was quite different by the 
standards of today. This article ap- 
peared in the pages of the Doyles- 
town Democrat in the spring of 
1861: 


Attention Volenteers! In answer 
to a thousand egar questionings 
as to what fit-out is necessary to 
procue for service, we append 
the following list of articles as 
being absolutely required: 

Two flannel Shirts; two pair 
flannel Drawers; four pair Socks; 
Comb or Hair Brush; Towel; 
one pair thick Berlin Gloves; two 
colored Handkerchiefs; pair of 
stout Boots or Shoes; piece of 
Soap. 

Every man should have his 
hair cut short, both for health 
and comfort. Strict attention to 
the above is absolutely necessary. 
During the period of late summer 

and early fall the regiment remained 
at Camp Lacy where they were drill- 
ed and outfitted. The Regimental 
Flag that Sergeant Purcell saved at 
the Battle of Fair Oaks was a gift 
from the ladies of Doylestown. The 
Flag was made by the Messrs. 
Horstman and Co. of Philadelphia. 
On the middle strip were the words 
“Ringgold Regiment” and on the 
strip directly below the number 
“104th” appeared. 

The regiment entrained for Wash- 
ington, D.C. to join the Army of 
the Potomac on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1861. It was while the regiment 
was encamped around Washington 
that Colonel Davis began to have 


trouble with the men in regard to 
drinking. According to Colonel 
Davis, “The proprietors of grog- 
shops were legion in number and 
located on every side. Through the 
effects of “red eye” and “tribulated 
tanglefoot" many a good fellow was 
brought to grief.” If the temptation 
to tip a few around the camp wasn’t 
great enough, the soldiers also re- 
ceived whiskey from friends at 
home. At one point the problem 
became so acute that all packages 
received from home were inspected 
thoroughly by an officer before 
being delivered to the owner. One 
private of Campany D received a 
package which was duly inspected 
and approved and then turned up 
drunk. It turned out that a flask of 
whiskey had been baked into a loaf 
of bread. 

There may have been a drinking 
problem but the regiments’ morale 
was high and desertion rate was low. 
Even at that there was one wily 
private by the name of Peter Wykoff 
who seemed to have a particular 
aversion to military life. He was 
recruited in January 1862 and as- 
signed to the Brigade Hospital as a 
nurse and clerk. He promptly de- 
serted and went to Allentown, New 
Jersey where he became a school 
teacher. His Company Commander 
hearing of this sent an officer to 
Allentown who arrested him and 
brought him to Doylestown. While 
being shipped to Harrisburg he es- 
caped again and returned to Allen- 
town. He was arrested again and 
sent to Harrisburg under guard. But 
before he reached the regiment in 
Washington he deserted a third time. 
In February 1862 one of the regi- 
ment's officers saw him in Philadel- 
phia on Chestnut Street. He had 
him arrested again and sent to Fort 
Delaware. The 104th never heard 
of the man again. 

After the campaign in Virginia 
the 104th returned to Washington 
for a short time and then were ship- 
ped to the Carolinas. It was during 
the siege of Charleston, South Car- 
olina that a shell fragment tore 
away the fingers on Colonel Davis’ 
right hand. In 1864 the regiment 
served in Florida. During this cam- 
paign the battle against the insects 
and alligators was more trying than 
action against the rebels. 

In 1864 when the regiment’s en- 
listment ran out one hundred and 
ten men reenlisted and served with 
the Army of the Potomac until Gen- 
eral Lee surrendered at Appomattox 
Court House in 1865. A number of 
the men left the regiment to take 
commissions as officers of the newly 
formed Negro Regiments. 


It was during the campaign in the 
Carolinas that Colonel Davis be- 
gan to think about erecting a monu- 
ment to the regiment's fallen com- 
rades. With the regiments' approval 
1600 dollars were drawn from the 
regimental bakery fund and donated 
to build the monument. The monu- 
ment now stands at Main and Court 
Streets in Doylestown. Other funds 
for the monument came from the 
people of Bucks County. 

The monument was dedicated on 
the 30th of May, 1868, the nation's 
first Memorial Day. Of all the 
monuments erected North and 
South to honor the men who fought 
in the Civil War the one in Doyles- 
town is probably the only one that 
was partly financed by the men 
whom it honors. 


LEVITTOWN REVIEW Cont'd 

continued from page 8 

The situations in this play oddly 
parallel the production itself. In the 
beginning, Willie shows promise. So 
does the show. Later, they both go 
down-hill. In the end, Willie realizes 
how sad his Ше has been, and there 
is some faint glimmer of hope. The 
same is true of the production, as 
the final scenes begin to regain some 
of the pace that was sadly lost. 

But, for both Willie and the 
Levittown Players, everything comes 
too late. 


Continued from Page 10 


As you tollow Mr. Cady through the 
chapters . . . What Artists Do, How- 
They-Do-It, The Great Idea, Escape, 
Understanding Abstraction and many 
more, you will find yourself in the mid- 
dle of-one of the brightest? most intelli- 
gent summeries ever compressed into so 
few pages. 

You will learn fast from a teacher full 

of wisdom, strong opinions, and at times 
sheer nonsense. 
He hands out assignments, widening the 
horizons of the world around us and 
bringing composition, texture, color val- 
ues and fun, fun, fun! 


А 


Magnificent surroundings 
Grocious personolized core 
Recreational program 

Private ond semi-private rooms 
24 hour registered nursing core 


READILY AVAILABLE BY ALL 
MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 
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What sheer delight we will inherit 
from this artist's Artist by making this 
book a part of the family library. 


By Sheila Broderick 


The Scientific Analysis of Personality 
By Raymond B. Cattell (Penguin 
Books, Baltimore, Pelican A712 $1.65 
This is an impressive book, and fascin- 

ating for any serious student of human 
nature. It is necessary reading for work- 
ers in psychiatry, psychology and psy- 
chotherapy, and will be valuable to 
teachers and clinicians of all kinds. 

The author has summarized brilliantly 
and presented clearly the tremendous 
advances which experimental psycholo- 
gists have made in the last fifteen to 
twenty years in discovering the dimen- 
sions of the human mind and measure- 
ing them. He explains how the modern 
computer has enabled test designers to 
apply to their results, for the first time, 
analytical processes of adequate complex- 
ity to handle the material with the so- 
phistication it has always required. 

So abundant a book can be treated in 
such limited space only by sampling: 

Page 40 shows the relationship between 
the availability of intelligence in our 
population and the greater need for in- 
telligence by our technological civiliza- 
tion, with the ratio between supply and 
demand dictating unemployment at one 
end of the scale and golden rewards at 
the other. 

Page 87 discusses the difference be- 
tween the validity of a test and its re- 
liability, and explains why both are 
important. 

Pages 120-1 show the distribution of 
anxiety scores between normals and 
neurotics, and the variation of these 
scores with age. 

The discussion beginning on page 301 
outlines the value of culture-fair tests, 
which bypass civilization and education, 
language and occupation, in order to 
reach primary native intelligence. 

Page 319 proposes that we select peo- 
ple for schooling not on the basis of scho- 
lastic aptitude, but for the traits which 
will bring vocational success after train- 
ing. It seems that examination-passers 
are not necessarily successful in indepen- 
dent pursuits! 

The book' is extremely readable. Each 
chapter has its own bibliography. There 
is an excellent table of contents, a glos- 
sary, and an index. 

— by Donald H. Rogers 
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NURSING 


HOME "o case 
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Вше Cross Approved 
Physio and occupational 
therapy programs 

Latest hospitol equipment 
Fireproof Ви! па 


TEL.: 348-2980 


А New Concept In Hospital Patient Environment 


o 400 SOUTH- MAIN STREET / DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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The Fastest 


What kind of man will spend ten 
hours each week for 30 seconds of 
pleasure? What kind of man will 
drive for six hours over the worst 
roads in this county and enjoy it? 
What kind of man will buy a new 
car and gut it the next week for 
driving on week-ends only? 

What kind of men are these. Look 
around you. There are thousands 
of them in Bucks County. These are 
the fellows who work in offices or 
shops forty hours from Monday to 
Friday then for two days they strap 
on crash-helmets and enter the wild 
world of auto racing. Unless the 
weather is absolutely impossible, 
hundreds of men and women gather 
in the early morning to bask in the 
roar of high-speed engines and 
breathe the aroma of smoking rub- 
ber and burning rosin. They delight 
at the sound of screaming tires and 
the whoosh of fuel injection systems. 
Their thoughts center on fuel mix- 
tures and oil pressures. 


А. J. Foyt Jr. 
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to win rallyes. 


Rallye equipped Volvo illustrates the claims of its manufacturer. It has to, 


Sport by Michael Lanyard 


Local auto racing falls into three 
categories; sports car rallying, drag- 
racing and dirt-track racing. The 
only thing held in common by all 
three is that they run on four wheels 
and the drivers must have perfect 
control of their autos. 

In a sports car rallye, the driver 
and a navigator follow a predeterm- 
ined route over torturous route, try- 
ing to maintain an established sched- 
ule and speed. A speed always below 
the posted limit. The challenge is to 
pass through check points on sched- 
ule. In order to add spice, the race 
manager, doesn’t tell any of the con- 
testants where the check points are. 
Some of the fun entails broken axles 
caused by unexpected potholes and 
flat tires, thanks to broken bottles 
and rusty nails. If the route is par- 
ticularly well planned some teams 
always get lost. The cars favored by 
the rallyist are roadsters and sports 
Coupes Porches, Triumphs, 
Volvos and MGAs. 


Jim Hurtubise 


If you want to see the domestic 
product in competition you must 
go to the drag strips. Here the 
challenge is to the driver and mech- 
anic; usually one in the same person. 
The goal is simple. The car starts on 
signal and accelerates for 1⁄4 mile 
as fast as it can. Then it trys to stop. 

The men who drive at the drags 
are young, usually in their early 
twenties. They bring their wives or 
sweet-hearts, some bring their chil- 
dren. By noon the race tracks have 
a carnival look. The drivers and 
their friends stand around eating hot 
dogs and sipping coffee from therm- 
os bottles. А few are sprawled under 
their cars making last minute adjust- 
ments. As the time for the time trials 
approaches the engines are started 
and fine tuning begins. Carbureters 
are adjusted according to tempera- 
ture and humidity, rosin is painted 
on the tires for that extra crucial bit 
of traction. 


Roger McCluskey 


Fifteen seconds after Ше signal is 
given, it's all over. The speed has 
been measured and recorded elec- 
tronically. Some think it pointless. 
One must love speed to see the 
point. 

Dirt-track racing is a misnomer 
in this locality. The machines are 
brutes and the driving brutal. А man 
sits six inches from the ground for 
2 to 4 hours driving his car at 
speeds up to 150 miles per hour. 
The track 15 a one mile oval and Пе 
circumnavigates it 200 to 500 times. 

It is the car that separates the 
dirt-track racer from the rallyist or 
dragster. The auto has one seat with 
an engine placed just behind it. The 
frame is usually welded steel ог 
aluminum alloy tubing. There are 
no fenders or doors and the wind- 
shield is made of formed plastic no 
larger than a serving platter. Rarely 
does the top of the body rise above 
the top of the tires. 

Some of these men are profession- 
als, others are sportsmen or garage 
owners. They are all rugged individ- 
uals who place their life on the line 
every time the starting flag falls. 
They race for prize money, but it is 
never enough to compensate for the 
time or expense lavished on these 
racing machines. 

The bodies are custom made to 
specifications determined by wind- 
tunnel tests. Some engines are Ford 
or Chevrolet V-8s drastically modi- 
fied; most are the perennial Offen- 
hauser. This engine was designed ex- 
clusively for speedway racing. It has 
fallen on dark days recently with 
Ford posing the biggest threat but 
it can never be ignored. When spec- 
tators gather at tracks, such as the 
Langhorne Motor Speedway, they 
have a chance to preview the In- 
dianapolis 500 because many of 
these cars and their drivers are at 
Indianapolis on Memorial Day. The 
day is packed with excitement for 
world’s records may be broken and 
men’s lives are endangered. Its cer- 
tainly never dull. 


If these three orthodox types are 
not exciting enough, there are the 
special events created to thrill the 


people in the grandstands. Demoli- 


tion derbys are best known in this 
field. 

To enter a demolition derby you 
simply select a car that you have no 
use for. You equip it with a roll bar 
and drive onto the track. The other 
drivers will take care of the rest. 
The field of autos follows in a figure 
eight pattern, not the least bit alarm- 
ed when they brush against each 
other. Because the speeds vary, the 
autos soon fill the figure eight—the 

“fun” begins at the intersection. 


Each driver attempts to destroy all 
the other autos in the field without 
stopping. If he stops, he is towed off, 
and the carnage continues until one 
car remains moving. The last moving 
car on the track is the winner. 

Though it sounds brutal, human 
injuries are almost nonexistant. The 
damage is done to the old “junkers”. 
Some have acquired reputations and 
continue on in race after race until 
they return to their original form a 
steel ingot. 
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Auto racing is frequently соп- 
demned in the same breath with ir- 
responsible driving. This condem- 
nation has little justification in fact. 
All statistics show that the hot- 
rodding teen-ager involved in traffic 
accidents is not the competition 
driver from the week-end races. He’s 
usually one of the spectators trying 
to do the same thing on the streets 
with a car that he can’t handle. This 
will remain one of the curses attach- 
ed to auto racing for a long time. 


AN INVITATION TO RELAX WITH BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 
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Monterey 2-Door Hardtop 


FOSS-HUGHES LINCOLN-MERCURY 
Delaware Valley's Oldest Dealership 
Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 

Phone 348-9046 


DODGE DIVISION CHRYSLER 


|. M. Jarrett & Son, Inc. 


Old York Road, Hetboro 
OS 2-4100 
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The last surviving fishery is at 
Lambertville, N.J., where William, 
Fred and Clifford Lewis still carry 
on the tradition of netting shad 
along the island, a business that has 
been continued for several genera- 
tions of the Lewis family. For a time, 
in the last few years, there were so 
few shad it didn’t pay to make a 
haul, but the Lewis’ kept on and 
recently the fish seem to be coming 
back in the Delaware. Excellent 
hauls of shad have been made the 
last three or four years. It is ex- 
pected the number and quality of 
the fish will increase as pollution 
is decreased. 

Many of Bucks County’s small 
streams used to yield terrapin. The 
Scarborough brothers would gather 
quantities for market. Gradually 
pollution built up in the once crystal 
clear Delaware and its tributaries 
until its fish life is almost extinct. 
Now, with a drive on to lessen such 
pollution, it is hoped that once more 
the mighty Delaware will teem with 
fish. 

The David Library of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at Washington 
Crossing State Park, Pa., announces 
the acquisition of an important set 
of nine volumes of the writings of 
the first Treasurer of the United 
States, Alexander Hamilton. 

The gift has been made to the 
library by Sol Feinstone, philanthro- 
pist, and founder of the David Li- 
brary, in memory of the library’s 
first Treasurer, Frederick Banks. 

Second place winner of $300 in 
the 1966 model building contest 
sponsored by the Industry Advance- 
ment Program administered by the 
General Building Contractors As- 
sociation is Donald Kissell, a junior 
in the William Tennent High School, 
Johnsville. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Emil Kissell of 1261 Benn 
Lane, Warminster. 

Students receiving merit awards 
of $50 each were Donald E. Coles, 
Jr., a senior in the William Tennent 
High School and son of Mr. Donald 
Е. Coles, 1855 Hillside Road, 
Southampton; and Stephen J. Sta- 


Toadstool 


delmeier, son of Mr. Stephen J. 
Stadelmeier of 951 Rozel Avenue, 
Southampton, and a sophomore in 
the William Tennent High School. 


Contestants had the task of build- 
ing a scale model of a modern mar- 
ina, Each was given a simple plan 
of a waterfront site as a basic guide 
to follow. Beyond this they had 
complete freedom to design and 
build their model as they saw fit — 
except that the structural system 
had to be practicable and the design 
original. Contractor award winning 
models were selected primarily on 
the basis of superior craftsmanship 
and design excellence. 

Competition was open to ай 
sophomore, junior and senior stu- 
dents in the 136 public, private and 
parochial high schools in the Phila- 
delphia five-county area. 

The Upper Bucks County Cham- 
ber of Commerce tells us that 
Quakertown has plans in 1966 for 
Programs for Action which include 
the erection of historical markers at 
3 sites on Main Street, a historical 
walking tour around Main Street 
Area; and new signs to be distrib- 
uted to restaurants and other public 
places, listing points of interest to 
visit in Quakertown. 
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Secretary Goddard reported that 
Mr. Fisher became eligible for ap- 
pointment to the park superintend- 
ency position at Washington Cross- 
ing State Park as a result of his 
success in the Park Superintendent 
П competitive examination given Бу 
the State Civil Service Commission. 

Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton, Com- 
mission chairman stated: “We are 
most fortunate in having a man of 
Mr. Fisher's background appointed 
as Superintendent of this ever-in- 
creasingly popular national shrine.” 


The prolonged drought has made 
it difficult to find the old familiar 
fishing holes in Bucks County where 
once native brown trout could be 
hooked. One ever popular place on 
the Delaware River is the shore 
along the John Stover Tinicum Park. 
In favorable weather the anglers are 
there from dawn to long after dark. 

Charles F. Hill, President of Pat- 
erson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, 
Pa., has been elected to the Sub- 
urban-North Region Board of The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Hill, 
who was elected President of Pater- 
son on May 19, 1965, joined the 
Company in 1962 as Assistant to 
the President, E. R. Leonhard, now 


The Neshaminy Manor Home 


Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Forests 
and Waters of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr. E. Wilmer Fisher 
as Superintendent of Washington 
Crossing State Park, Pa. In this 
capacity he will be responsible for 
the administration and supervision 
of the park under the direction of 
the Washington Crossing Park Com- 
mission. 


Board Chairman and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer. Mr. Hill was elected 
Executive Vice President and a Di- 
rector of Paterson in 1963. 
Paterson manufactures parch- 
ment and custom-made papers used 
in graphic arts, business, industrial 
and food applications; and has been 
responsible for some of our loveliest 
covers — watercolors of Bucks 
County by artist Howard N. Watson. 
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A MOONLIGHT STROLL 


by Elias Barden 


There are those who claim that 
the moon at its full is never more 
beautiful than in their village, town, 
city or country. This, of course, is 
ridiculous — as it is nowhere so 
lovely as over Ivyland. 

Walking through quiet streets, 
one is impressed by the many and 
varied aspects of the little town 
under the soft effulgence of moon- 
light. 

Heavy, thick, overhanging bran- 
ches of trees throw sidewalks into 
deep shadow, while white light can 
be seen, like twinkling stars, perco- 
lating through the overhead foliage. 

Against the pale-blue of the 
moon-lit sky the tree line ranges in 
round, undulating outlines. 

Most of the homes are darkened 
for the night, and the glass of their 
windows brings the moon close in 
sudden, brilliant reflections. 

The mansard roof of the “Hotel” 
gleams in the distance. The early 
dream of the founder to realize 
profit was never realized, but to- 
night it wears a crown of pure 
silver. 

White walls of dwellings are 
shadowed by overhanging gables. 


Porches alternately expose and 
hide themselves in changing patterns 
of light and shadow. 


Toward the south the Commons, 
its grassy expanse illumined brightly 
detail melts away into the back- 
ground of trees. Behind it revolves 
the white and green beacon of Navy 
Air — thus does the jet age intrude 
into this little village. 

Closer at hand red and white 
lights denote the ever-ready fire 
company. Dimly, in the obscurity 
of the shadows, the old locomotive 
tire can be seen. When struck by the 
heavy sledge hammer laying handy, 
it summoned volunteers of old to 
hasten with their hand-drawn 
pumper to a conflagration. Now the 
siren, glistening atop its pole, 
shrieks the alarm in emergencies. 


Watch your footing, something 
white looms ahead. It is ancient 
carriage stone, for milady to enter 
or alight. Close by is the hitching 
post. Behind the house can be seen 
the old stables and carriage houses. 


with double doors and wide upper 
accommodations to load hay. There 
are many such, we muse, while be- 
hind us on Jacksonville Road auto 
traffic occasionally roars past. 


Toward the west, across the rail- 
road tracks, fields lay in soft radi- 
ance and shadow. In the distance 
white houses gleam, and a distant 
glow in the sky betokens, possibly, 
a shopping center. Northward across 
the same fields farmhouses sleep 
in the moonlight. 

A dark form startles us — some- 
one’s cat out for a stroll. A friendly 
dog scampers beside us for a short 
distance, then disappears, on busi- 
ness of its own, into the darkness 
of a hedge. 

Now and again French type roofs 
are silhouetted; this was the favorite 
of the founder, and all the first 
buildings were roofed thus. 

Hobensack's "Mill" looms large 
as we gaze along the railroad tracks 
beside it. We know that daylight will 
reveal walls, machinery, trucks — 
but now are fairy castles, mysterious 
shapes, captivating creatures 
wrought by Luna's spell. 

A soft sheen from the silvery rays 
rests on the tops and sides of trees 
and the little church shimmers 
whitely as we turn homeward. 

Surely, when daylight comes, 
horse-drawn ploughs will be at work 
in the fields, the smart carriage 
horses will swiftly draw their ve- 
hicles, the women will pump their 
wash or cooking water, and the 
children will run to hand-swung 
bell at the schoolhouse. 

But, no, it is only moon-shine. 
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George Klish, who happens to 
know which side his canvas is but- 
tered on, walked over and intro- 
duced himself. “1 noticed your inter- 
est in Abstract Abstract. It happens 
to be my favorite." 

“бо why do you want to sell it?” 
I asked. 

My wife warned me again with 
here eyes. “It’s inspiring, Mr. Kish,” 
my wife gushed. “And my husband 
is wild about it too." 

I nudged her. “Don't tell him 
you're crazy about it," I whispered 
desperately. “This garage Picasso 
might jack up the price." 

"Are you sure you didn't leave 
the car lights burning?" my wife 
snapped tersely. 

“I’m positive, dear." 

So in spite of my efforts to sabo- 
tage the George Klish myth, we 
acquired Abstract Abstract, pain- 
fully, early in the evening. 

As we drove homeward, I asked 
my wife, “Why didn't you ask Klish 
to mark an arrow on the back of 
the canvas so ГИ know which side is 
up when 1 hang it." 

Before the picture was hung how- 
ever, the living room was re-papered 
in a subtle texture so it wouldn't 
compete with Klish. And the wood- 
work was freshly painted to provide 
a proper and fitting decor for a 
Klish. 

Then my wife- called Polly to 
patch up our old friendship and 
invite them over for the evening. 
Before they even crossed the thresh- 
old or said hello, they spotted the 
painting and gasped: “А Klish!" 

Herb punched me playfully on 
the shoulder. “You son-of-a-gun. 
And you were the guy who didn't 
50 for this sort of stuff. How do you 
like that — a Klish." 

"Well," I said, moving the paint- 
ing a hair to the left, “Хош never 
know about these things. But sit 
down, folks, and make yourselves 
comfortable. We'd love to serve 
something — but gee — Jean and I 
cut out eating, you know." 
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The Value of Land 


Amos pulled the heavy wool 
blanket from himself as dawn broke 
over the farm. He sat up in shorts on 
the edge of the bed, rubbed a pair 
of old eyes and scratched a grey 
head, then walked across the cold 
floor to a chair where his pants and 
shirt had been draped the night 
before. He dressed by the window, 
staring out at his fields, frost-cover- 
ed in the snap of a November morn- 
ing. The old man surveyed the land 
and tried to imagine what a large 
complex of homes would look like 
squatting on his good soil. The 
thought was repugnant, but he still 
was not sure what he would tell 
Wilkins, the realtor from Newtown, 
this morning. Wilkins was due at 9 
for his decision on selling the farm. 
Amos had only a few hours left. 

Downstairs he placed a frying pan 
on the stove and neatly broke two 
eggs inside parallel strips of bacon, 
a ritual breakfast with him for five 
years since his wife, Sarah, had 
died. Now seventy, Amos had out- 
lived her more than he had liked. 
Anility was years away for him, 
however. He stood erect. He was 
strong. And he looked ten years 
younger than he really was, A 
farmer all his life, Amos was pal- 
pable proof of the salutary effect 
hard work and an outdoors life has 
on a man. 

These days he did little farming 
of his own, though. His land was 
too much for one man to handle, 
and for the past few years he had 
leased most of it to neighboring 
farmers who always welcomed the 
opportunity to use additional soil. 

Breakfast he finished off with a 
big glass of milk. He left the dishes 
to sit soaking in the sink, and put 
on a windbreaker for a walk. Out- 
side the air had a nice late Fall 
bite to it, not warmed yet by the sun 
which was in the branches of 
Amos's tall sycamore tree on the 
eastern edge of the land. He sniffed 
the sharp odor of dead leaves as he 
stuck ‘his hands in the jacket pockets 
and walked off the small porch of 
his stone house. His fields stretched 
out like a rug with long, gently slop- 
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George Ingram, 2. 


ing lumps. The farmer paused and 
thought of the friends he’d had to 
the south who had been involved in 
the first big urban push 15 years 
earlier, when a man named Levitt 
came to Lower Bucks with a fan- 
tastic plan to build thousands of 
homes. Now the population had 
inched its way to his doorstep. Wil- 
kins and two developers wanted his 
property for a housing development. 
There was still lots of farmland sur- 
rounding him, but the township of- 
ficials had set aside a tract nearby 
for an industrial park, and the 
county commissioners planned to 
construct a huge reservoir several 
miles away — a sure attraction for 
builders. He had every right to get 
out while he could, didn’t he, Amos 
thought. 


He kicked a chunk of hard top 
soil with the toe of his boot and 
thought of Bobby on Guam; his only 
child, a late product of an almost 
barren wife, after her namesake. 
Bobby had rejected the life of a 
farmer to seek a naval career, and 
today the life-blood of farming was 
father-to-son perpetuation. Amos 
was not bitter about that. He knew 
Bobby cared as much for farming 
as he did for sailing. The boy had 
his own life. Of course, Amos said 
to himself, you could never tell 
about Bobby. He just might get that 
spark one of these days and come 
home like a man should to take 
over the old homestead from a 
grateful father. 

Old Amos was a fifth generation 
farmer in Bucks County. His great 
grandfather had come over from 
Shropshire late in the seventeenth 
century and had joined other early 
Quaker pioneers when they settled 
the fertile Core Creek valley. It was 


that creek which was to be dammed 
for a reservoir. Amos, the sum of 
all those pioneers, was the heir to 
a rich heritage. Had he not ancestral 
responsibility to hold part of these 
ancient grounds? 

He circumvented the property 
slowly and came to the barn near his 
house. Once it had sheltered cattle 
and horses. Today it was vacant. 
Ancient tools rusted inside. Amos 
entered through a side door and 
stood in the half-darkness. Only 
cracks in its stone walls and 
а few holes in the wood 
shingle roof allowed dusty shafts 
of sunlight into the building. 
It smelled of urine and dung-caked 
straw. The odors had worked their 
way into the fieldstone and cobweb- 
strewn beams to remain until the 
barn would be no more. 


The sound of tires on stone told 
him Wilkins was pulling into the 
long, tree-lined lane leading to 
Amos's house. Amos met him at 
the porch. 

"Hi, Amos," said the thin visitor, 
looking down at the farmer. *One 
beautiful day out here, eh?" Wilkins 
offered, to start the language game. 
He did not wait for the farmer's 
reply. 

"You're looking good, old bud- 
dy," he continued briskly and shifted 
a briefcase to his left hand and bent 
down to extend the other. 

“1 feel pretty good, Ben," Amos 
said as he shook hands. *Come on 
inside. Let's talk." 

Right to the point, Wilkins 
thought. Would the old man go for 
the deal? 

They stepped into the living room 
which was wallpapered with old 
yellow flowers. Amos sat down on 
а bench near the staircase. Wilkins 
dropped into a black rocking chair 


and drew the briefcase sidewise on 
his knees. 

"Well, old buddy, we've given 
you a whole week to think it over. 
What's it going to be? I've got the 
option right here in my briefcase." 
He tapped it several times with his 
fingers. 


Amos nodded and screwed ир his 
eyes. 

“It's hard to leave, Ben.” 

Wilkins smiled sympathetically. 

“I know how you feel," he said. 
“But I think the money you'd be 
getting will compensate for any 
homesickness, eh? Amos, I don’t 
want to influence your thinking in 
any way, but you are getting a fair 
price." 

"[ really don't need the money, 
Ben. Honestly, Гуе got enough in 
the bank right now to last me as 
long as I'm gonna live." 

Wilkins lost his smile. He could 
feel the deal slipping through his 
fingers. He turned on a mildly scold- 
ing look. 

"Why you old rascal, come on 
now! You got plenty'a good years 
left in you. Maybe you're thirty 
years oldern' me, but I'd be damned 
if ГА want to Indian wrestle you." 
He could see Amos's disgust at the 
feeble flattery. 

“And another thing, Ben. What 
would people say hereabouts if I 
was the first to sell out. I care what 
people think of me." 

“Тпеу 4 understand, I think my- 
self. The ground's going to be zoned 
for homes soon, anyway. We got 
apartments coming in right outside 
the borough next year. Why, nobody 
would criticize you for investing in 
your future, Amos. This land is 
changing, my friend, and your not 
selling ain't gonna stop what's com- 
ing one hill of beans. How many 
years you think these farmers 
around here got left? Thirty? Twen- 
ty? . . . In ten years they'll all be 
gone!" 

There was a pause as Wilkins 
waited for his rhetoric to sink in. 

"[ don't want to twist your arm, 
Amos. If you want to sell, okay. If 
you don't, okay.” 

“It’s just not as easy as that, Ben. 
I know you're right when you talk 
about the future in this part of the 
county. But it just doesn't seem right 
for a man to make so much money 
by hurting his neighbors. If there 
was just something constructive I 
could do with that money. . . . You 
know, my people were among the 
first to settle in Bucks. They've all 
been good people and hard workers, 
and they all did something toward 
settling this land, and making it 
better, I suppose. Now I'm left. My 
boy's not interested in farming, and 
the Lord knows the land'll just go 
into somebody else's hands after I’m 
gone." 

“АП the more reason for you to 
sell now," Wilkins advised gently. 

“Ben, I want ten thousand more.” 

Wilkins hardly had time to re- 
act. He saw immediately that he 


had been played into a corner, but 
he also felt relieved that the deal 
was his. 

“Теп thousand? Why, I don't 
know if the developers want to go 
that high, Amos old buddy. What's 
wrong with our first offer. Wasn't 
that good enough for you? It's a fair 
dollar." 

“It was enough for me, but not 
enough for what I want to do with 
IE" 

*How's that again?" 

Amos folded his hands and rested 
his elbows on his knees. 

“Гуе been trying to think of the 
right thing to do all week, but I 
just now discovered what it is.’ 
Amos smiled warmly. 

“What is it?" Wilkins asked im- 
patiently. 

“I want to do something with that 
money. Sort of add my part, you 
know. А man doesn't always realize 
he's got a debt — not only to the 
past, but to the future, too. I think 
I’m going to build them a library in 
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town, Ben. The best library around 
here. The way I figure, that extra 
ten thousand will go for the books.” 

Amos scratched the back of his 
head and dropped his eyes. “Maybe 
ГИ even name it after myself," he 
said wistfully. 

“So that’s it, Ben.” 

Wilkins was a little disturbed by 
the old man’s altruism. He lowered 
his voice, from shame. 

“I think we can meet your price, 
Amos.” 

“Fine,” said the farmer, 
to his feet. “Now, 
option.” 
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New Hope, Pa 


| Edinburgh, the 
| modern institution which provided 


Hartsville lies just over the Mont- 
gomery County line, north on Old 
York Road. This little town has fully 
earned its right to survival. In spite 
of the recent levelling of the won- 
derful old Hartsville Hotel and an 
apparently deliberate attempt to ob- 
literate the name of the town itself, 
Hartsville has a long and rich heri- 
tage. The town, in the eighteenth 
century, was not only a thriving 
farming community but an intellect- 
ual center whose influence was felt 
throughout the middle colonies. The 
inhabitants of Hartsville believed in 
cultivating the life of the mind as 
well as the native soil of Bucks. 
This they did in no uncertain terms. 
Hartsville continued in the nineteen- 
th century to enjoy a widespread and 
distinguished reputation for sound 
private education of boys and girls. 

A well-known and often cited 
educational venture, William Ten- 
nent's Log College, the fore-runner 
of another even greater institution, 
Princeton University, was to set the 
pace for the intellectual environment 
of Hartsville. Tennent's influence 
permeated the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania during the eighteenth century. 
The town of Hartsville, the immedi- 
ate village, so also was touched by 
this man's personal magnetism. He 
carried his strong beliefs on the im- 
portance of education to unbeliev- 
able heights during his years in 
Hartsville. William Tennent, though 
born an Irishman, took his univer- 
sity training at the University of 
progressive and 


the American colonies with so many 
men of letters. The learning that 
took place in the Log College begin- 
ning in 1736 was colored by Ten- 
nent's Scottish schooling. When the 
Log College ceased to exist in 1746, 
its alumni included Tennent's four 
sons, Gilbert, William, John, and 


Charles, along with other notable 
men, such as Samuel Blair and 
Samuel Finley who were to become 
educators themselves. Hartsville was 
thus the seat of eighteenth-century 
New Light Presbyterian learning in 
colony of Pennsylvania. 


The nineteenth century brought 
changes. In a day when little heed 
was paid to the formal education of 
girls, Hartsville supported the Rose- 
land Female Institute. At Roseland, 
set back from Old York Road, thirty 
girls boarded during the spring and 
winter terms. The school was begun 
in the 18505, The principal of the 
school, the Reverend Jacob Belville, 
A.M., and his wife, Caroline, pre- 
sided over four other teachers. The 
Belvilles had three daughters of their 
own. When the school was opened, 
the Belville girls were joined by 
students from the local community: 
Catharine Darrah, Christiana and 
Anna Finney, Susan French, Jane 
Jamison, and Elizabeth Roberts 
among others. Girls came from 
Ohio, Virginia, and far distant Iowa. 
Abington and Jenkintown, two near- 
by communities, also sent a high 
proportion of students. At the Rose- 
land Institute, the girls lived family 
style while they learned lessons 
from such books as McGuffey’s 
Reader. 'The catalogue of the school 
mentioned both the strong religious 
influence which prevailed in Harts- 
ville and the presence of the Ten- 
nent School. 

In Hartsville at mid-century, а 
school for boys was begun, the Ten- 
nent School, situated adjacent to 
the present Neshaminy-Warwick 
Church grounds. The catalogue of 
this select school run by the Rev. 
Mahlon Long and Professor Charles 
Long (Princeton and Yale respect- 
ively) said of Hartsville and the 
Tennent influence: “[it] may still by 


—— 


seen in the intelligence, refinement, 
and high religious character of its 
population." The school prepared 
boys for their university education 
with a classical and practical cur- 
riculum. Students came from many 
towns in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, the South, and abroad. 
Among the local boys attending the 
school were John Darrah, Robert 
Henderson, James McNair, Joseph 
Hart Carr, George Ely, the Jami- 
sons, John, Robert, and George W., 
and William Ramsay. They, along 
with students coming from far away 
homes, studied their lessons in the 
educational atmosphere present in 
Hartsville. As a final paragraph in 
the catalogue stated, a sister institu- 
tion in town was the Roseland Fe- 
male Institute, a “flourishing school 
for young ladies," within a mile of 
the Tennent School. 

Hartsville had already, by 1850, 
established itself as a center for the 
education of youth. Today, a visitor 
to Hartsville can see both the Ten- 
nent School and the Roseland In- 
stitute buildings. Though the spirit 
that once pervaded these banks of 
the Neshaminy seems long ago to 
have vanished, the physical remains 
of two schools are a testament to 
earlier days in Hartsville's intellect- 
ual life. 
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trayed Lady Windermere’s good 
friend, convincingly. A friend who 
proposes to her when she learns of 
her husband’s supposed disloyalty. 

David Byrd was strong in the part 
of Lord Windermere. E 

However, Mr. Byrd's abilities can 
со far beyond the straight ‘role of 
Windermere. ЈА 

Ruby Holbrook showed positive 
genius as Mrs. Erlynne, the other 
woman in Lord Windermere’s life. 
A brief description of the role is 
necessary to appreciate its perform- 
ance. 

The relationship between Mrs. 
Erlynne and Lord Windermere 15 
misunderstood. All London thinks 
he is keeping her. Actually he does 
give her large sums of money, but 
only to re-establish her into society, 
for, in truth, she is his wife's 
mother! She contacts Windermere 
when she learns of her daughter's 
fortunate marriage. In the third, and 
climatic act, Lady Windermere 15 
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about to make the same mistake her 
mother made as a young girl. Rather 


than let her repeat this tragic mis- 
take, Mrs. Erlynne renounces her 
chance to re-enter society. In the 
final act the marriage is saved. Miss 
Holbrook’s interpretation of Mrs. 
Erlynne is unique. 

Other fine supporting actors were 
Emery Battis as Lord Augustus Lor- 
ton, Clarence Felder as Mr. Dumby, 
and James Tripp as Mr. Cecil 
Graham. 

Superlatives flow freely in des- 
cribing the elegant, Victorian set- 
tings by Barbara C. Miller. They 
were the perfect compliment to a 
splendid performance. 

Costume designer, Charles Black- 
burn, surpassed all expectations with 
lavish costumes. 

The remaining plays in the season 
are: “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
by William Shakespeare, “Miss 
Julie” by August Strindberg, “Can- 
dida” by George Bernard Shaw, and 
"Arrah-Na-Pogue (Arrah of the 
Kiss)" by Dion Boucicault. 
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Many visitors to Hong Kong are 
not exactly sure of what Hong Kong 
5... or even where it is. What 
they are certain about is that it con- 
tains an exotic bazaar of the world's 
greatest bargains. Every trip to the 
Far East includes two or three days 
for pure, unadulterated foraging. 
During this limited time the visitor 
rushes from tailor to shoemaker 
with a speed and determination that 
deserves track shoes and Olympic 
records. 

And clothes and shoes are not 
the only things to buy. The dazzling 
array of shops practically spill 
watches, transistors and beaded 
sweaters into the street. The tempta- 
tion is merciless; to admonish the 
would-be shopper is foolish, be- 
cause the tailor can sharpen his 
needle as fast as the customer selects 
fabric and style. The quantity of 
Ming antiques is not abundant, it 
is profuse. In those funny lofts in 
the old buildings antiques are manu- 
factured with dizzying yet competent 
efficiency. 

Having succumbed to a few of 
these temptations myself, 1 can only 
urge the traveler to set aside a few 
days for the sightseeing that makes 
Hong Kong one of the most fas- 
cinating combinations of East and 
West that exist any place. Here is the 
real allure of the only part of the 
Chinese mainland that we'll ever 
get to visit. 

Hong Kong is a British Crown 
Colony with more than 3.5 million 
people, about 9945 Chinese. It con- 
sists of the peninsula of Kowloon 
and the New Territories on the 

Chinese mainland, and many small 
islands, the most famous of which 
is Hong Kong itself. 

Audio Tours, a travel organiza- 
tion on Hong Kong, has extremely 
comfortable air-conditioned touring 
buses, with informative and attrac- 
tive guides. Having tried an indi- 
vidual guide and driver, it is my con- 
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clusion that Audio can show the 
visitor more and explain it better. 
Besides, they make no attempt to 
guide the passengers to mercantile 
establishments for obvious commis- 
sions. 


There are no jeweled Buddhas, 
no gold washed exquisite palaces, 
and no great museums to visit. But 
there are other things. Tiger Balm 
Garden is one of them. Tiger Balm 
is a popular ointment which has 
the amazing curative properties of 
spas to surgery. Probably the only 
claim it doesn't make is the cure 
for snake bite. Aw .Boon Haw, 
who made an uncountable fortune 
from the creation and promotion 
of this panacea, spent literally mil- 
lions of dollars on this grotesque, 
weird, ugly and absolutely fascinat- 
ing place. Planned as an edifice to 
honor himself, it was also designed 
for the pleasure of the residents . . . 
sort of a Hong Kong Disneyland. 
Visually, Tiger Balm Garden is an 
affront, because the colors are lurid 
and improbable. Hundreds of 
Chinese mythical animals, fairies, 
and folk tales are executed in plaster 
and packed into caves and pagodas. 
Oddly, many of our own fairy tale 
characters are recognizable. 

Away from the confusion in the 
bazaars, the visitor can take the 
tram to Victoria Peak. This six 
minute ride is pretty exciting, heady 
stuff, especially when the fact that 
it was built in 1888 keeps fighting 
its way to the conscious level. Com- 
bination of ski-lift and trolley car, 
the tram ascends from one strata of 
income to the next. The homes be- 
come more elegant and palatial as 
one rises, but they have a crazy 
tilted angle when one looks back. 
From the peak the view is dazzling 

. . the harbor busy, yet noiseless, 
the view changing constantly by the 
motion of one's own two eyes. 


On the other side of the island 
lies Repulse Bay. There is a fine 
hotel there, Repulse Bay Hotel, 
which faces the crescent of beach 
and turquoise bay. The atmosphere 
is very British . . . lunch is served 
on the veranda surrounded by the 
abundance of flowering trees. Re- 
pulse Bay may be quite a distance 
from the nearest tailor, but it would 
be a wonderful spot to spend a week, 
if just to admire the shimmering 
South China Seas. 

On the return, a stop is made at 
Aberdeen, home of the "water 
people." This is an impenetrable 
forest of masts of sampans on which 
people spend their entire lives. There 
is no beauty here, but only pitiful 
squalor. 


Across the harbor are two well 
publicized floating restaurants. 
Truthfully, the food is indefensible, 
the service poor, and the restaurants 
are not clean. Further, its proximity 
to the sewer that is Aberdeen makes 
one grateful for the typhoid shots 
and excuses oneself on the grounds 
of having eaten an extremely late 
lunch. 


The tour of the New Territories 
begins with the teeming center of 
Kowloon. A brief stop is made in 
the resettlement areas, where every 
effort is made to accommodate and 
assimilate refugees from China. 
Most of the refugees enter penniless, 
and the flexibility of the socio- 
economic structure of the area 
makes employment possible for 
many of these people. 


Eventually one arrives at the bor- 
der of the New Territories and Com- 
munist China. From the hill at Lak 
Ma Chau, the rolling hills and for- 
bidden greenery can be seen across 
the Sham Chun River. Curiously, it 
is especially peaceful to see. 

A little girl, perhaps seven, came 
up to me and fingered a bracelet of 
silver coins that I wear. Her yelp 
of delight brought a horde of little 
persons who felt, rubbed, and 
squealed with pleasure. The little 
girl had quite an English vocabulary. 
She said she could write, so I gave 
her a shiny pencil and notebook. 
She disappeared fast, and I mentally 
said goodbye to the items. About 
fifteen minutes later she returned, 
and gave me a sketch of herself, 
with her name in Chinese characters 
and in English as well. I asked where 
she had learned such skills, and she 
told me that she had learned many 
things from the tourists and soldiers. 
Now I wanted her to keep the leather 
notebook and pencil, but she de- 
clined. With her eyes shining brightly 
in her beautiful dirty face, she said 
that I must never throw her away. 


a Mam 
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A Dream House Comes True! 
Make plans for a custom-built home 


LOVELY SMALL ESTATE in Pebble Hill Acres. Build the home 
Beautiful, old fieldstone home with frame addition in perfect condition, en- you want in this planned. рген 
circled Бу 1% acres of exceptionally lovely grounds — In addition attractive community just outside of Doylestown. 


2 bedroom guest house for in-laws or in-come—Garages—Near Doylestown— 


$37,500. 
Ц Р Р | М СОТТ Phone: 348-4862 
t: u^ c vk Di 3:104 чыз, 242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 


не Foump 
REALTORS 


‘MIS РАЕОТ 


Quokertown (Bucks Со) Ра 
536-5404 


пет нови цах 
Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 


your needs and incorparating your “ре! 
ideas” on the site of усыг choice? | 
REALTOR A. С. Стаи 8 Soni 
Designers ond Builders of Better Houses 
Specializing in Country Property Since 1909 
Richboro, Ра Elmwood 7-3543 56 $. Мат Št. 348-4320 Doylestown 
WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realia 
Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 
EPH BARN ESS & SON Country home near Doylestown, nice 
JOS neighborhood and attractive setting. Liv- 
Warrington Pa DI 3-0700 ing room with picture window and fire- 
Ё 2 


place, mahogany paneled den or family 
room with fireplace and sliding doors 
opening on to patio, modern kitchen, 3 
bedrooms, 22 baths. Rooms are large 
with lots of closets. 2 car garage — 


Ф a % 4% NEWLY REDECORATED 827.000 
R | Е А Ёл SF. ae R 


ae = d 348-8066 DOYLESTOWN 


Val Sigstedt 


SEEING 
eo I 5 ТА YOU NEED STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
A CUSTOM DESIGNING 
VACATION TIFFANY & BENT GLASS 
TRAVEL AGENCY 
Ferry Rd. 297-5924 Pt. Pleasant 


52 E. State St., Doylestown 


Call 348-4700 
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